| Stark Proposes 5 City Youth Centers 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


One hundred representatives of public 
and private agencies, at a City Hall con- 
ference on juvenile delinquency, yester- 
day heard City Council President Abe 
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34 Million 
May Get 


Fla im U.S.A. 


Stark propose establishment of five city 
youth centers. 

“I certainly do not have any over-all 
cure, Stark declared. “I am not con- 
vinced that police alone is the answer, 
that apprehension is the answer.” 
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Stark said he planned to asked the 
Board of Estimate for $500,000 for the 
five centers. In addition he will ask for leg- 


islation on state and city subsidies to 


private agencies. 
_ (Continued on Page 7) 
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HOFFA AT HEARING 


Negro Home Owner 


To Levittown, Pa., Despite Mob 


Returns 


LEVITTOWN, Pa., Aug. 20—A Negro: family returned home in this previously all- 
white community today despite racist threats and demonstrations. “I intend to stay,” said 
college-educated William Myers, Jr., at a news conference in his home, which has been und- 


Gass 


der guard by police since last Tues- 
day. 

“I'll try to be a good neighber,” 
Myers said. “I only ask that they 
(the other residents) be good neigh- 
bors, too.” 

Myers, a $5,000-a-year refrigera- 
tion firm employe said, however, 
“If the pressure becomes unbear- 
able and my wife says she can't 
take it any more, then I'll move.” 

Mrs. Myers, a former school 
teacher, and her daughter, Linda, 
accompanied by two white men, 
returned home today with police 
guarding their path. Only a few) with Myers’ parents in York, Pa. 
residents were in the vicinity at the 


CIO. Also present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Reinhold Edelshien, described 


as American Friends aides and art! 


teachers in a Levittewn area school. 


Myers, who attended Hampton) 


(Va.) Institute, where he played| 
baseball and footbail, said no group) = * 
backed his move into Levittown. | ee Rs 


The previous night a grou 


of ay os oe 


more than 350 persons assembled) #7 =: 


about 


seventh in as many nights since) 
Myers moved into the dwelling. 
State Police Lt. M. D. Wickert, | 


100 yards from Myers’; 2% «33 
home. The demonstration was the) #44 % 
ek es ys 


In the house during the inter-);, charge of a detail of 18 police-| ge 


HOFFA 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 19—James R. Hoffa, on the stand 
at the Senate rackets committee hearing,.won high praise 
today from the two outspoken McCarthyites on the Senate 
body, especially from Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz), who, 
while attacking Walter Reuther, said to Hoffa, “For the good 
of the union movement, I am hopeful that your philosophy 
prevails.” 


Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) also 
showered accolades on the Team- 
ster Union's heir-apparent for the 
presidency. Repeatedly Mundt ex- 
pressed thanks and agreement with 
Hoffa's statements, among them 
the view that unions should be 
penalized by law for allegedly vio- 
lating union agreements. 

Sen. Irving Ives (R-N.Y.) dur- 
ing the morning session joined the 
other two Republicans in an effort 
to make Hoffa “look good.” But 
the feeling of cockiness soon de- 
clined visibly in Hofta’s demeanor 
as committee counsel Robert Ken- 
nedy unrolled evidence of his bis- 
iness operations and financial 
transactions running into many 
tens of thousands of dollars, a~l- 
most always in cash, with alleged 


eee loans and favors from employer 


sources making up the bulk of 


time. he 
Myers returned home later after them. 

getting off work in nearby Trenton, 

N. J. The couple’s other children, 


Stephen, 3, and Wi'liam III, 4, are 


eS a 3 At one point Hoffa estimated 
ee = he was now indebted to the tune 
ow of more than $70,000, with all the 
Va eee we alleged loans—most of them in 
> 2a ee $5,000 amounts from employers 
Pecos of his union members—obtained 
in cash, without interest or secur- 
ity. 

“He'was asked if his demand for 
cash was unusual. He said he does 
all his business in cash and only 
recently started a checking ac- 
count. : 

Ives, in a tone of a father coun- 
seling a son, asked Hoffa how it 
came about that he was able to 
get loans without a note or any 
security. Ives said he never saw 
such a case in his life. He suggest- 
ed that perhaps the score or more 
business people or union business 
against who gave Hoffa loans u 
to $50,000 “don’t care if they don't 

_ get the money back.” 

Hoffa replied that “all these fel- 
lows happen to be good friends of 
mine.” 

“But suppose something hap- 
pened to you?” asked Ives. _ 
“Well, Senator, it probably 
would be a problem,” sai ae 
“It is very interesting to find 
such friends as you have,” ¢om- 
~ mented Ives. “I haven’t been able 

to find any.” | 

Through much of the day! the 


‘Continued on Page 7) 


"Belafonte in Hospital 


For Eye Treatment 


Calypso singer Harry Bela- 
fonte has canceled the last 10 
days of a nationwide concert 
tour to enter a New York hospital 

’ for treatment of an eye ailment, 
a spokesman for the singer said 
yesterday. 

Belafonte suffered front a re- 
tinal detachment of the right eye, 
suffered in his childh when 
he was struck by a pair of scis- a 
eo0e 9 >*.. ee 

The spokesman said Belafonte /. ae Me 
|,may have to undergo surgery. OLDWATER 


view were Thomas Colgan, a mem- men at the scene, told the crowd, & a 
ice Commitiee of Philadelphia and of my troopers. I will give you just: 
Steve Remsen, a member of the|{(Q minutes to disperse and go to. 
— — | After nine minutes had passed, 
@ ‘he announced: “You have one 
; F 2 Peril is Grave of the 350 persons had left. 
It is much later than you think. Fosse moved toward the crowd | 
with clubs swinging, forcing it, 
Worker. We say that bluntly because some of our readers | Myers’ home. 
have mistaken the lack of alarm in our appeals for com- |. Donald Walker, 34, of 345 North 
. : ' |rested by police and fined $10 and 
The paper’s situation is grave. We have been literally (costs after piling guilty to dis- 
living on a day-to-day basis. With a few exceptions the 
$100,000 survival campaign—which was to be completed 
Labor Day—has not yet reached the 50 percent mark. 
workingclass newspaper. And we wont unless you tell us 
to. | 
dollar days. We're not getting them. Many readers are, of course 
and quite properly so, vacationing; but others have a wait-and-see 
friend from Massachusetts who writes: 
“I am sending you $50, of which $13 is for the renewal of my 
yearly 
present $100,000 fund drive. I would like to suggest to all who 
‘contribute that part of the money should go for a subscription. . 


ber of the American Friends Serv-|“sjmebody threw a stone at one 
Jewish Labor Committee, AFL-!your homes. 
minute.” By this time, about 100 
When the deadline expired, the 
In a little while it may be too late to save the Daily |40.4 two blocks away’ ineth: thal 
placence. Park Drive, Levittown, was ar- 
‘orderly conduct charges. 
subscription drive has not gotten off the ground. Our 
But we have not struck the flag of this 33-year-old 
To live we must have a whole number-of one- and two-thousand 
atti , ose that de respond, however, are wonderful, like the 
combination subscription, and $37 is my contribution to the 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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| S. Officials Threaten 
Syria With lke Doctrine 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 20—Application of the Eisenhower Doctrine to Syria was 
threatened in statements today by U.S. officials and by Sen. Mike Mansfield we assistant 
Democratic leader in the Senate. “Spe onthe: is going in the direction of — a The suit pik 9 1957. the dB 
Scviet satellite,” one top official steep act asnimaee e eanmemmerne 2 claims that July > ’ child 
said. Fe ae “Hee eS "2. | struck and beaten on the head and body by D. D. Hollis, 
"Officials sad the sitvation was es : ee ae . | operater of a restaurant about five sila east of Bossier 
being watched “Toe ae | Se. oe Be ee City, La. 

Mansfeld said if Syria attempts . rat é ; ah 
to “impose its will on any neigh- The petition alleges that Hollis committed a “wilful, 
bor, I would assume the so-called malicious, and unlawful assault, causing Johnson to suffer 
a brain concussion and possible abscess. It asked $10,000 
in actual damages and $5,000 in punitive damages. 


Eisenhower Doctrine would go in- 


NEGRO CHILD BEATEN, SUES 
RACIST RESTAURANT OWNER 


' Pe — -_ 


not a matter for the 
Council. 


Dr. Sehweltere 
In Bordeaux 


United Nations prineiples of non- ‘Gustavus 
imterterence ‘n the demestic affairs/Peter, Minn., at the Third Assembly 
of other nations.” lof the Lutheran World Federation. 


to operation.” He urged Syria's 
neighbors to “take adequate pre- 
Morse Warns Against 
Invading Syria 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 20 — 
today declared on the Senate on man 
ree ee ee 5 | UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Aug, 20.—The Security Coun- 
Doctrine. The Doctrine, he de- MANSFIFLD | : 
caved, sah a Seaed aaa” ELD — British aggression in Oman. The vote was 5 to 4 agamst in- 
ania. ; .  emment believed the siiiell = scribing the item on the 11-nation 
The thickens are = COmMNS Doctrine wis the source of present) U rans council s agenda. The U. S. abstain-/ were expected to vole against it, 
home to roost” as a‘ result of troubles in the Middle Fast Ur 
Iraq appealed to the Security Coun-|were expected to abstain. 
to developments im Syria. “The dectrme interferes in —_ to Fi cil today to act on the British ag-} Britain's Sir Pierson Dixon told 
Unless the crisis subsides, Somestic slisirs, Biter said. or UF would show the world the UN can|recognize for two centuries as a 
serve the interests of small as well|district™ of the Sultanate of Mus- 
move in” and U.S. troops be (of the Eisenhower Doctrine means as large nations. cat we oe sub- 
used as a result of the “arma- jtsking the Unitzd States side) MINNEAPOLIS, Ang. 20.—A Jawad, pre the case of the) ject to Sultan Bin Taimur. — 
lea for Christians to fight racial Arab world l1-member} He said that Se oi the British 
said the U.S. should use the |. Bitar cha-ged that the alleged|* gna council, said the little war in the had gone to the aid of the Sultan 
lini N tony American plot against Syria was) 
eae ee ee owe | “a vielation of international and|Dr. Edgar M. Carlson, president of cat and Oman was a real threat to Security 
Adolphus College, St.jworld peace. 
‘e _ Australia, Britain and France 
cautions for any eventuality that, 
might arise because of the swing[ 


ia oe 
Sen. Wayne L. Morse (D-Ore), 
bits eg te am og MORSE. cil today rejected an Arab demand for debate and action on 
ed. Ambassador Hashim Jawad of|and the others, including the U-S., 
the Doctrine, he said, referring was splitting the Arab states. | 
gression in Oman. He said thisithe council that Oman has been 
Morse said, there will be cries batting comamuvism is up to each! 
that “the American flag should state separai. hy. . and acce ptance acist ids 
ments race” im the area. He —~s the Savict Unien.” 
| discrimination was made today by} 4yahian peninsula territory of Mus-|at the Sultan’s own request, it was 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 
to the extreme left of the Syrian’ 


—_ “There can be no basis im faith 
A Fessigh Miskiry weckennit mit in fact for any assumption ’ Senate ys 


superiority on the part of any of 
suid that Svria has instructed its | ae chikdren.” Dr. Castoom said. 


Covernment.” 
U. S. officials said two things'United Naiions delegation to seml) 
have to happen before the Eisen-ja letter to the chairman of the! He said Christians Ana Foreign Aid Bill 


hower doctrme can be invoked: (Security Council calling his atten-| 
—A state has to be clearly men-'tion to tre U. S. “plot” here to iadement ‘which hed generally WASHINGTON, Aug. 20 — The! 


aced by “international commun- cve:throw the Syrian regime. characterized the reaction of the|Senate Appropriations Committee 


ism. | The spoke:man said in a state- Negro people to the decision of|today postponed action on Presi- 


—The state menaced has to ask ment tat the letter will also draw 
U. S. assistance. ‘he council chainmans attention to| the ag Court in behalf of dent Eisenhower's foreign aid mon- 
"Ke ley request, and asked for more de- 


The U. S. held day-long confer-|“the serisus thieat to peace in the; Bg ss f 
ences on Syria yesterday with its Middle East which woukl arise if|, We also have reason for em-| 
barrassment and shame that cer- 


‘tailed information. 
western Allies, imeluding British such plots cur.tinue.” The action come at 2a closed-door 
ambassador Sir Harold Caccia. | spok > um said the Security | tam ¢€ ts among the white “eg 6 | 


Caccia said after a meeting with Counei chairman will be asked to) ‘race have not demonstrated equal’ session where the President's sup- 


Secretary of State John ving di,iribute the Syrian letter to Coun- | qualities oe cage and citizen- | porte ‘ts tried to put back most of 
Dulles that Syria appeared to cil members. _ wr + |the 809 million dollars cut out of 
going “very far” toward a pro-So-|__ The Rt. Rev. Dr. Rajah B.. Maik- the $3,367,800,000 program by 


viet policy. am of the Tamil Evangelical Luth-| 
Sls ee LONDON Aung. 26 — Goverr-\eran Church in India, told the as-ithe House last week. 


DAMASCUS, Aug. 20—The Eis- ment ge ap com mage a —s the sory se of sams 
enhower doctrine is aimed at de-;°TS that t wet Union mtends evangelism must be stepped up to ° ° @ 
stroying the independence of the| to establish a submarine base in counteract the spread of non-|Radioactivity Parley 
Arab world, it was charged today Syria to outHank the Baghdaa Pact |Christian religions. CHICAGO, Aug. 20—More than 
by Syrian Foreign Mimister Salah powers, and lessen the effective-| The success of economic devel-| 400 scientists opened a conference 
Bitar. Syria has ignored the Eisen-}"*** of the U. S. 6th Fleet. opment programs in Asia could! today on liquid scintillation count- —7 
hower doctrine which makes U. $.| The Cairo government newspa- | provide “the effective answer to/ing, at Northwestern University’s; Nobel Peace prize winner said he 
assistance available to communist-jper Al Gomhouria was as|\Communism,” he said. But he add-| Technologieal Institute. would go first to his birthplace 
menaced countries requesting aid reporting that Syrian had ed that the church “can and must Liquid scintillation counting is aj of Gunsbach in the Alsace region 
in combatting communism. Some m Poland te yg atee two|play an important role to create a! method of 0 genage Mer om energy| of eastern France. Later he plans 
In an imizrview with newsmen, |Seviet submarines being turnediclassless, casteless and casesraa es 8: such as t created by — Paris, England and Swit- 


Bitar made it yiain the Syxs in Gov- over to _ under an arms pact. rane, 


Balloonist Reports from Rim of Outer Space 


grateful for the patience and good 


DR. SCHWEITZER 


BORDEAUX, France, Aug. 
20.—Dr. Albert Schweitzer ar- 
rived here today to start a three- 
month European vacation from 


society.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 20—The stars don't 
twinkle when you get 19 miles above the earth 
and the sun sets in a burst of violent purple 


colors. 
These were among the observations of Maj. 


David G. Simons, who spent the night on the 
fringes of outer space dangling from a huge 
balloon. 

Simons radioed his astronomical observa- 
tions early today. 

Simons, 35, his 175 pounds cramped in a 
small gondola, was drifting at the rate of about 
six miles per hour. His altitude was 80,000 feet. 

He had traveled about 250 miles from the 
starting point, deep in an abandoned iron mine 


shaft near Crosby, Minn. 

Officials who had ordered him to begin 
descending ahead of scheduled because of a 
large bank of cumulus clouds, changed their 
order when a wind shift lofted the balloon 


northeastward about 50 miles from the Sisse- 


ton, S. D., area to Breckenridge, Minn. 

Simons had spent a busy night, according 
to reports from him as relayed by Col. John W. 
McCurdy of the Air Force. He took a few cat- 
naps only, totaling an hour. He was awake be- 
fore sunrise, and thrilled to see the vast eastern 
sky with its brilliant morning colors. Because 
he was so high, McCurdy said, Simons saw the 
sunrise an hour before watchers on the earth 
below. 

Turbulence from a thunderstorm below 
the balloon dragged Simons down to 68,000 
feet as he drifted over Sisseton, S. D., after 
dawn. 

He dropped the last 100 of his 300 pounds 
of ballast at that point and began ascending 
again, “samo nections Ny 15 A.M. “EID 

“It was really spectacular to see livghtning 
from above,” Simons radioed ground obsetvers 
in describing the storm. He said he was about 
30,000 feet over the storm at the time. 

The deep purple of the fringe of space and 


the shimmering colors of the Aurora Borealis, 
also thrilled him, he reported. 

At 12:15 p.m. Maj. David Simons started his 
descent after more than 26 hours aloft, and after 
reaching 100,000 feet, a record altitude for man- 
ned flights. 

The balding, six-foot Air Force medic had 
been sealed in the 8-by-3 foot gondola since 11 _ 
P.M. Sunday and aloft since 9:30 A.M. yesterday. 

The belive had climbed at least 102,000 feet, 
or 19.4 miles, above the earth, the Air Force said. 

During his journey, Simons travelled 400 
miles across the Northern Midwest, saw the “in- 
describable, spectacular” sunsets and sunrises of 
outer space, watched lightning crackle far be 
low him in an storm, and rode 


rg the purple-black of a stratospheric 


He became the first man to witness with his 
Own eyes a space the fact that stars 
do not twinkle you re 19 miles up and the 
sun sets and rises in a burst of violent purple. 
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Cases Forecast 


He noted that the Health Service| would d on the manufacturers 
already has suggested that health|normal channels. He said the vac- 
officials be inoculated first so they!|cine could either go through state 
will not be stricken with the flu at|health services or through c 
a time when they are needed to channels, such as drugstores and 
help other le. doctors. 

He su that persons want-| Some firms, he said, plan to in- 
ing shots should get in contact with oculate their employes. 
their family dector first. | He said Asiatic flu is a mild in- 

Burney said an agreement has fluenza lasting from four to five 
been worked out to allocate the vac-| days with a sore throat, fever, a 
cine on an overall lation basis. | cough and muscle ache, follewed 
However, he d, distribution’ by four or five days of weakness. 


ICS 


increases in the steel industry and “admimistered” 
prices in steel and other industries. 


David J. McDonald, president of the unien and 
vice-president of the AFL-CIO was unable to ap- 
pear as scheduled. | 

Brubaker read a statement McDonald prepared 
saying the union “resents the repeated charges 
made in recent years by certain industrial leaders 
that our union has fostered inflation.” : 

Brubaker said the July ,1957, wage increase in 
the steel industry of 15.5 cents an hour, or 5.9 per- 
cent, could have been “absorbed entirely out of 
the 1957 productivity increase of 5 percent.” In- 
stead, the industry raised prices $6 a ton. 

Total employment costs in the industry are ap- 
proximately 35 percent of sales, he said. “The im- 
pact of a 5.9 percent wage increase is therefore 
only 2.1 percent . .. with this sizable productivity 
increase, unit costs show no increase at all but 
instead a decline,” he declared. 


34 Million U.S. Fla 


10 to 20 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 20—Sur-'said. . 
He sai 


geon General Leroy Burney warned The Surgeon General, who ap- 
yesterday that Asiatic flu could peared on the radio program, “Ke-|start any time and any place. 
strike more than 34 million Ameri-| porters’ Roundup,” noted that a 20| “We believe the virus is seeded 
cams and have a “terrific” impact) percent attack of the influenza in| throughout the U.S, at the present 
on the nation. Washington would put 200,000) time and where an outbreak starts 
Burney said indications are the people in bed. is anyone's guess—it could start on 
disease would sweep the U.S. in| So far, Burney said, the attack! the east coast, the west coast or 
from four to six. weeks and hit from in present outbreaks have run from) New Orleans,” he stated. 
10 to 20 percent of the population. | 30 to 70 percent. But he said these! Burney said it would be “very 
In some areas, such as communi-| had all taken place in areas of con-| wise for all — to have inocu- 
cations and the government, this centrated population, and a national lations, including those in key gov- 
would have a crippling effect, he! outbreak probably would hit from'ernment positions. 


ee eee ee ee eee 


| STEEL UNION HITS FIRMS’ PRICE TACT 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 20—A United Steel- 
workers official charged today that the steel indus- 
try is trying to make his union the “scapegoat” for 
“exorbitant steel price increases. 

Otis Brubaker, the union's research director, 
told the Senate anti-trust and monopoly subcom- 
mittee that “steel price increases in the post World 
War Il period have been exorbitant in relation te 
increased. costs.” 

“By constant repetition of the theory that price 
increases have been ‘forced’ by labor unions, cor- 
porate management has succeeded in turning at- 
tention away from the obvious connection between 
rising prices and rising profits,” he said. 

_ “Ot key importance in this deliberate strategy 
. cg before the public a scapegoat—organized 


rcent of the total. | 
a serious outbreak could 


/ 


—_——- es — es 


owe ee — —— 


_ Brubaker was the main witness as the subcom- 
mittee, headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), 
resumed hearings on the causes of recent price 


Teamster Strike Cuts Milk S pply 


A Teamsters’ strike approved by;ers would not feel the pinch of the 
union chief Dave Beck cut off all strike until sometime today. 
but 30 percent of the milk yester- Drivers of several other locals 
day in the New York metropolitan did not joim in the strike. Local 
area. 770 agreed to deliver cmergenc\ 
| About 950 members of Team- milk supplies lag hospitals and 
rem wos. Py <n Be their other institutions. 
- y night. truck Isidore Lubin, Industcal Com- 
drivers normally carry 70 percent misioner, named a beard of in- 
of the bulk milk sent in from farms quiry, which includes: 
for processing and distribution to Dean Thomas L.. Norton of 


Long Rights Fight 
Pledged in Hi 

ii Ouse dealers. Scarsdale, N. Y., School ef Com- 
| .Harold Felix, New York City merce, New York University; at- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 20—GOP legislative leaders told '*bor Commissioner, said consum- tomey Edward W. Scully, former 
President Eisenhower at a White House conference today mies ee ee en gy acs 
that they will continue their fight for a stronger civil rights | ' 


| 
, oes ', ical Coroner’s Jury impartial chairman of the Publish- 
bill even if it keeps Congress in session into September. lers Association of New York. 
House Republican leader Jo-. ln Florida OK's 


weer 
a 
“STEP ASIDE, JERKLY, AND LET ME SHOW You 
_ WOW To GET SPEED FROM Tar LATHE ! ° 


oe 
+ 
~~ . 


i 
} 


~*~ 


| Dr. Roscoe P. Kandle, acting — | 
seph W. Martin, Jr., said there 1s ‘commissioner of the New York De- ee % 
“always room for compromise” on partment of Health, said milk sub- ANE, 
the stalled civil rights measure— 


toughened te make it more like SOPs. 
the version originally passed by 
the House. | 


Martin insisted that any com- 


+ 


. ' stitutes such as canned and dried week cut to 40 hours from the pres- 
as long as we get an effective milk were adequate. ‘ent 48 

Teamsters vice-president Thom-, “hag 
as Hickey said wages are the key Wages 


bill,” bat he served notice earlier 
today that Democrats will have to, 


promise must be an “improvement” | 
of the Senate version. 
Martin declined ‘to discuss what 


make more concessions to get ac- }, 
tion. 3 
Martin said, however, that he 


meant by compromise or to de- 
fine “an effective bill.” He said he 
would have to wait until the issue 
on sending the measure to confer-| 
ence is fought out in the Demo-| 
cratic-controlled House Rules Com-' 
mittee. 

MESSAGES QUOTED 


| The White House today released | 
2T samples of hundreds of recent 
‘telegrams and letters to Eisen-: 
-hower urging his firm opposition| 
to the civil rights bill as passed by | 
the Senate. | 
| Press secretary James C. Hagerty | 
released the messages after re-| 
‘porters queried him about public’ 
response. Hagerty said “hundreds” 
of messages plus an uncounted | 
number of pastcards had arrived at| 
‘the White House since the Senate 


completed action on the bill about!~ 


two weeks ago. Virtually all of the| 
MARTIN | messages came from Negro leaders 


o willingness to com- 4nd Negro organizations. 
re amr ge “couthern-| He said the 21 made public 
ed Northern liberals” in the House.| were chosen because he thought 

Senate Republican Leader Wii-|they were representative of Negro 
liam F. Knowland said after. the! feeling as expressed to the Presi- 
White House meeting that it would | dent. 
take “a series oO satisfactory | Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, assistant 
breaks” to permit Congressional secr 
adjournmeat by Aug. 31, and he 
did not know w 


even that! pacity as.an American citizen, I say | 


Negro Slaying 


SANFORD, Fla., Aug. 20.-—-A | 


coroner's jury today ruled “justi- 
fiable homicide” in the case of a 
Negro shot to death by a white 
deputy sheriff last weekend. The 
shooting stirred up protests in the 
city’s Negro district. 

The jury took 22 minutes to 
declare the shooting of George 
H. Banner, 29, by Seminole 
County deputy sheriff Morgan 
McClelland “justifiable.” Danner 
was shot three times. 

McClelland, 50, told the jury 
he pulled his gun after Danner 


attacked him while he was ques- | 


tioning him about a minor auto 
accident, 


ed 


Mayor Delays 
Comment on Cut 
In Capital Funds 


Mayor Wagner said yesterday he 
would not discuss City Comptroller 
Lawrence Gerosa’s proposal to cut 
$75,000,000 from the 1958 capital 


etary general of the United Na-| budget until he appears before the 
tions, wrote, “Speaking in my ca-| Planning Commission Sept. 15. 


Reporting to the Board of Esti- 


range from $1.87 to 


‘issue. The union demanded an $2.07 an hour. 
86% cent an hour package increase’) The Eastern Milk Producers Co- 
lover a three-year period. The operative urged Gov. Harriman in 
‘Association offered a 50-cent boost'a telegram to call a conference of 
over four years. ‘the Governors of New Jersey, 
| The union also seeks a work-' Pennsylvania and New York. 


NAVY GETS PLEA TODAY 
AGAINST B‘KLYN LAYOFF 


Representatives of the Metal 
d his support of the protest Trades Council at the City Hall 
President meeting were Sam Esposito, resi- 
tion of Ce™ of the Navy Yard Machinist 
local, Tom Hamill, president of 
Local 401, Sheet Metal Workers; 
Al Gilbert, president, Local 2, 
(American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, and Jaffee Ventura, 
president of Carpenters Local 2031. 


- a! 
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| 
| 
‘nounce 
‘that Brooklyn Borough 
John Cashmore and a delega 
labor leaders will bring to Wash-, 
ington to day against an authorized 
layoff of 1,449 Brooklyn Navy Yard 
| workers. 

Cashmore and officials represent-| 
ing 26 unions in the Brooklyn 
Metal Trades Council are sched- 
uled to meet with the Secretary 
of Navy. and the Brooklyn Congres- 
sional delegation. 

Cashmore said the cutback 
“would hit the city’s economy quite 
hard and may force many of the 
senior workers to seek unciap!oy- 
ment insurance, or possibly be 
placed on the city’s relief rolls. 
‘He said that layoffs in this area 


Mayor Wagner yesterday an- 


: 


would be possible. Then Martin | that the bill in its present form is| mate last Thursday, Cerosa sug- | will reach as high as 8. percent, 


spoke up and observed wryly, “I|disappointediv weak. I heartily sup- 
hope to eat Thanksgiving dinner) port every effort now being made 
in New England.” to strengthen it.” 
Nerthern Democrats, led by! Jackie Robinson, former Brook- 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas, we oe ig n baseball star, tele- 
he House te accept the “mice. en. opposed to civil 
want the ; irights bill in its present ferm. Have 
rights bill largely as it was passed/been in touch with a number of my 
by the Senate. House Republicans, 


: 


gested that a $250,000,000 ceilin 
be placed on any future municipa 
building program. 
building program totals $325,000,- 
000. 

Geresa had proposed the cut in 
city construction as a means 
keeping down the real estate tax 
rate. The rate this year is a 


friends. We disagree that half a 


loaf is better ‘than none. Have 
bill's enforcement provisions be: (Continued on Page 7). . 


‘three points below the tax rate for 
1956. 


The current 


while in other cities the percentage 
will reach from 2 to 5 percent. | 
“This points to discrimination 
against the Brooklyn Navy Yard,” 
he declared. | 
The unioa officials told the May- 


of|or that the prepesed slash in a 


work force which now totals 
NO ne 
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the $200,000,000 super- 
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2 Views on the Road to Peace & Socialism 
Anna Louise Strong 


(We reprint below excerpts 
from the article by Anna Louise 
Strong which appeared in the 
Aug. 5 issue of the National 
Cuardian.) 

© oO © 

Socialism, which was man’s 
crusade for a century, is no long- 
er man’s chief crusade. This is 
a fight already won, whose de- 
tails will now be worked out by 
reporting, statistics, local strug- 
gles, by choices of nation after 
nation. Most crusaders for so- 
cialism are hazy -about _ this. 
That is the reason for what has 
been called “twilight on the 
left.” 

Man’s new crusade lies else- 
where: it is for the survival of 
the human race and its planet. 
We call it prosaically the fight 
for co-existence; it might more 
aptly be dramatized as the eru- 
sade of existence against non- 
existence, of One World against 
No World, of human life against 
planetary death. 

The line-up is not the old 
line-up between promoters of so- 
cialism and defenders of capital- 
ism. It is a line-up between 
those who see the earth as a 
unit—from Stringfellow Barr in 
“Lets join the human race’ to 
science-fiction writers who speak 
of us casually as “earthlings — 
of those who exalt their own na- 
tion, class or creed above man’s 
survival, such as Pentagon 
spokesmen who willingly incur 
worldwide risks of strantium-90 
in “America’s intrests.” This is 
the basic line-up now. 

e 

THIS DOES not mean that the 
fight for socialism is over; but 
it takes such a different form 
tuat I think we injure it when 
we promote it as a world eru- 
sade. Stalin recognized _ this 
when he abandoned the direct 
crusade for world socialism, first 
in 1927 to promote socialism in 
me country; then in 1942 when 
he dissolved the Communist In- 
ternational to promote the anti- 
litler alliance; lastly after 1945 
in the crusade for world peace. 
The American Communists 
sensed it, though not so clearly, 
when they pushed the Progres- 
sive Party, and stopped fa. 
socialism, on the ground that the 
American workers did not want 
it yet. 

For a century the fight for so- 
cialism was man’s chief crusade. 
This began far back when British 
Utopians saw that the brutal en- 
ergy of the industrial revolution 
must be harnessed for the bene- 
fit of mankind. Marx gave the 
crusade its “science” by tying it 
to the class struggle of the in- 
dustrial workers. What crystal- 
ized in history was Lenin's rev- 
olution. 

There might have been better 
answers, but this was what his- 
tory gave us. Russians said to 
me in the early 30's: “If you 


Americans had made it first, 
with your know-how, or even 
those industrious Germans, this 
socialism might be better made. 
But we, dark peasants, what so- 
cialism shall we build?” 
e 

THEIR ANSWER lies on the 
record. They did the job, the 
rest of us didn't. They built a 
system in which the basic means 
of production belongs to the 
state. They changed an illiterate 
peasant land into the world’s 
second industrial power, devised 
forms of union for a hundred na- 
tionalities. This system is copied 
now by one-third of mankind. 

Its crimes also lie on the rec- 
ord, spread there by its chief 
promoters, crimes that derive 
more from the Russian past than 
from any individual. They are 
less important for history than 
the new forms that were built. 


These new forms have cor- 
nered the name “socialism.” De- 
spite those who claim that what 
Russia achieved isn't really so- 
cialism, despite the fact that it 
lacks some benefits that social- 
ism was supposed to bring, one- 
third of the earth's people claim 
it as socialism and say they are 
building it, and the rest of the 
world recognizes them as the 
“socialist bloc.” 

° 

THIS VITALLY changes the 
form of the struggle. To promote 
world revolution becomes hardly 
distinguishable from a crusade 
to expand Soviet power, and 
this, in a world made up of na- 
tions, becomes treason to the 
U.S. and direet incitement to 
world war. This, of course, is 
why the Soviet leaders aban- 
doned the world crusade. It is 
also one source of the trouble 
American Communists have 
with the government. 


The worldwide struggle con- 
tinues but not as a world cru- 
sade. In the socialist third of 
the world it becomes a struggle 
to improve socialism and adjust 
it to man’s complex needs. How 
much centralization? How much 
individual enterprise? As Mao 
Tse-tong has noted, there will 
be 100 answers, and these will 
be tested by experience, by re- 
search, by laws. 

The rest of the world looks at 
this socialism and copies what it 
likes. This occurs even in the 
most hostile U.S. 

In the days of Marx the eight- 
hour day was considered part 
of socialism; we got it decades 
ago. The minimum wage; old 
age pensions, social security, de- 
nounced a generation ago as so- 
cialism, arrived under capital- 
ism, yet indicate increasing so- 
cial control of production's fruits, 
Some of this we learned from 
the U.S.S.R.; more of it came 
by direct crusade of American 
workers and progressives. The 
did not crusade for “socialism; 


Strong and of Foster. 
%.: 


A Discussion 


We publish on this page to- 


day excerpts from an article by 


Anna Louise Strong which. ap- 
peared in the National Guardi- 
an of Aug, 5, and a comment 
by William Z. Foster. We see 
these articles as part of the dis- 
cussion now in progress on the 
Left. We invite our readers to 
comment on the views of Miss 


cay 


this was a “dirty word.” 

The undeveloped, ex-colonia] 
lands do it more openly. For 
them the dirty word is “imperial- 
ism.” They cheerfully look at 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. and 
pick what they want. The pick- 
ing is not done by a rising of 
the proletariat; but by practical 
politicians, from Nehru-to Nas- 
ser. 

These undeveloped iands, as 
Leo Huberman notes in Monthly 
Review, can hardly develop na- 
tional private capitalism for lack 
of capital. Their choice lies be- 
tween public ownership of steel 
mills and foreign ownership, i.e., 
imperialist. Socialism thus ap 
pears to them as a road to nation- 
al independence. 

. 


KHRUSHCHEV speaks with 
(Continued on Page 7) 


William Z. Foster 


(We publish below an article 
by William Z. Foster in which he 
discusses the views set forth by 
Miss Strong.) ; : 


IN THE NATIONAL Guar- 
dian of Aug. 5, Anna Louise 
Strong calls for an _ intensive 
crusade against war. Generally, 
the Left and other democratic 
elements will welcome her stress 
upon the fight to preserve world 
peace against the efforts of those 
atomaniacs who would devastate 
humanity with nuclear war. For 
despite the easing of interna- 
tional tension following the his- 
toric Geneva conference of 1955, 
the war danger remains a most 
vital issue confronting the world. 
This is because, on the one hand, 
of the  horror-perspective of 
atomic war generally, and upon 
the other, sere the world 
mastery program of militant 
American imperialism keeps war 
fear alive throughout the world. 


But Miss Strong tends to place 
the question incorrectly when 
she says: “Socialism, which was 
man’s chief crusade for a cen- 
tury, is no longer man’s chief 
crusade. This is a fight already 
won. Man’s crusade lies else- 
where; it is for the survival of the 
human race and its planet. We 
call it prosaically the fight for 
aitlitel co-existence. She sees 
only a sort of mopping-up opera- 
tion for Socialism from here on. 

It is premature, however, for 
Miss Strong to conclude that the 
fight for Socialism already won. 
Although it is true and during 
the past 40 years the workers 
and other democratic forces have 
struck many hard blows against 
capitalism and for Socialism, in- 
cluding the Russian, Chinese and 
European peoples democratic 
revolution, the smashing of the 
colonial system in Asia and else- 
where, the breaking of the atom- 
bomb monopoly, etc., and al- 
though it is equally true that the 
Socialist world is rapidly over- 
taking and surpassing the cap- 
italist world in many spheres— 
nevertheless, it would be stretch- 
ing matters dangerously to as- 
sume, in theory and practice, that 
the fight for Socialism is safely 
won, while such capitalist powers 
as the U. S., Great Britain, japan, 
Wes* Germany, France, Italy and 
others stil] remain capitalist, mili- 
tantly imperialist and warlike, 
and while they maintain a con- 
stant war threat against the So- 
cialist world. 

Great struggles for Socialism 
still lie ahead, and this struggle 
must continue to be prosecuted 
vigorously, although it does not 
always proceed in a straight line, 
with the same methods, or at the 


same tempo. 
. 


MISS STRONG is also in er- 
ror in her testimony to separate 
the struggles against war and 
upon other urgent issues as 
against that for Socialism, or 

as CEE 


even to counterpose the former 
against the latter. Actually, these 
fights are all part of the most 
basic struggle to abolish capital- 
ism and they are eabianails in- 
tertwined. In fact, in point of 
urgency very often, usually in- 
many partial demands, 
solvable within the frame- 
work of capitalism—incliding the 
struggle against war for colonial 
independence, against Negro dis- 
crimination, for daily wage de- 
mands, etc.— Take immediate 
recedence over the direct fight 
or Socialism. 


This has been the case from 
the earliest days of the labor 
movement, and it is still valid 
labor strategy. Solely during 
sharp revolutionary crises does 
the question of Socialism become 
the direct issue of struggle. It 
has been only the sectarians, of 
whom DeLeon w2s outstanding, 
who have tried to shove aside the 
burning questions of immediate 
pean and to substitute, under 
all conditions, the direct fight for 
Socialism. 

All this does not, however, 
alter the basic fact that the most 
fundamental struggle of the 
struggle of the workers, the one 
which underlies and unites all 
their other struggles, even if not 
always the most immediate] 
urgent, is the struggle to abolish 
capitalism and to establish So- 
cialism. The great issue of our 
times, and this is currently valid 
as our guide, is to put Socialism 
in the place of capitalism, the 
breeder of war and a thousand 
other burning evils. 

. 


IN SUBSTANCE, Miss Strong 
appears to see a contradiction be- 
tween an energetic struggle for 
Socialism and the fight to pre- 
vent war. She dectares, “To = 
mote world revolution” (which 
can only mean to fight actively 
for Socialism in the respective 
capitalist countries) “hecomes 
hardly distinguishable from a 
crusade to expand Soviet power 
and this, in a world made up of 
nations, becomes treason to the 
U.S. and direct incitement to 
war.” 

This conclusion is wrong in 
many respects, as, (a) it imputes 
the. war danger hasically to 
world Socialism rather than to 
its real source, militant American 
imperialism; (b) it fails to take 
to take into account that the 
stronger becomes the forces cf 
Socialism, the weaker, actually 
and relatively, become those of 
war-making imperialism; (c) it 
also takes no notice of the ele- 
mentary fact that it is the forces 
of Socialism which today are the 
main butresses of peace; and 
(d) it ignores the current devel- 
opments in the Socialist world, 
which are stressing the auton- 
omy, initiative, and power of the 
individual Socialist states, espe- 
cially in the central matter of 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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FLAVOR, FILTER, FLIP-TOP PROFITS .. . 


IN THIS SPACE some months 
ago I put the question: Is caneer 
research fatal to cigarette profi's? 

Today 
bring you the 
answer. A 
study of the 
facts and fig- 
ures reveals 
that the an- 
swer is No. 

One can go 
further and 
say that if 
cancer re- 
search is 
caught in time, cigarette protits 
can ‘become healthier than ever. 

And this is exactly what has 
happened. The cigarette industry 
found itself in an epidemic of sur- 
veys linking smoking with lun 
cancer. It immediately fuel, 
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an all-out anti-research cam- 
—. including an advertising 
midget of $85,000,000 a year. 
Today the industry's profits are 
back in fine shape and you would 
never know that only a few 
months ago they were practically 


at death’s door. 


THE FIGURES speak for 
themselves. Liggett & Myers To- 
baceo Co., for example, had a net 
profit for the six. months ending 
June 30 of $13,271,000. This is a 
million and a quarter HIGHER 
than in the same six. months of 
last year. (If you are a lover of 
nicotine, tars and other noxious 
substances, you will also be 
happy to learn that nicotine in a 
Liggett & Myers regular Ches- 
terfield rose from 2 milligrams in 


1953 to 2.1 milligrams this year; 
tars rose from 13 milligrams in 
1953 to 17 milligrams at present!) 

Net profits of P. Lorillard 
Co. (Old Gold, Kent, Murad) 
rose from $1,170,496 for three 
months ending June 30 a year 
ago to $1,528,821 in the. same 
three months of this year! 

The secret of this blossoming 
health? You guessed it—the little 
filter! This miracle device has 
accomplished more than its in- 
ventor ever dreamed of. It has 
provided the industry with gen- 
uine protection from cancer re- 
search and has not only filtered 
out all income losses but even 
made it possible for the industry 
to inhale new profits. 


The confidence which a filter 


By ALAN MAX 


gives to a smoker that he can ~ time, they came up with an in- 


now enjoy life ever-lasting is only 
a small part of it. Three-quarters 
of the cost of a cigarette goes for 
tobacco. But the filter-tip dis- 
places a certain amowit of this 
tobacco—according to the’ De- 
sare of Agriculture, it saves 
rom 7 to 14 percent in tobacco 
in each cigarette. The filter it- 
self costs only a small fraction of 
the displaced tobacco. This is 
how the little filter saves money. 
And smokers then pay an addi- 
tional half a million dollars a day 
for the privilege of using the fil- 
ter. 
° 


MOREOVER, faced with the 
threat of cancer resarch, the 
manufacturers had to embark on 
new scientific projects. Just in 
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vention at least as important as 
the telescope or the bessemer fur- 
nace. This was a new process 
for handling tobacco. It involves 
grinding stems, fragments and 
broken and inferior leaves, which 
are rolled into a sheet, shredded 
and blended with higher-grade 
tobaccos. It is claimed for this 
remarkable invention that it has 
cut down tobacco costs by 50 
recent. This saving, the manu- 
acturer passes on to his wife. 
To conclude: the industry has 
now built up a real immunity 
to cancer research. Profits are 
no longer. in danger of being cut 
down in the very prime of life. 
Today the manufacturer finds 
more real pleasure, more con- 
tentment in a pack of cigarettes 
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THE HOME FRONT 


HOW MUCH LONGER can the country tolerate such 
outrages as the violent attempt to force a Negro worker 
and family out of all-white Levittown, Pa.? 

Gov. Leader has acted promptly and sent in the State 
Police to prevent any further outbreaks of the violence. 
The AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights is supporting 
the fight of William Myers, Jr., to live in segregated Lev- 
ittown, and the Department's director Boris Shiskin, as- 
serts that “all, regardless of race, creed and color, are en- 
titled to the decencies of human life” and that the labor 
movement considers the right to a good home as among 
these rights. 

In addition, many community organizations are back- 
ing the fight against the racists. (The United Steel Work- 
ers, strong in this area, has yet to be heard from.) 

But it is evident that vastly more must be done through- 
out the entire country, as well as in the Levittown area. 
We are faced not only with the elementary need to pre- 
vent violence. It is not enough for a Negro family to be 
able to move into a segregated community behind a cor- 
don of police. Legal restrictions, no matter how clever- 
ly concealed, must be broken down and a campaign con- 
ducted so that white residents will understand the need 

for WELCOMING Negroes into the community. 

Yeseterday’s Herald Tribune carried a tell-tale story. 
The story boasts that in a closer Levittown—the one on 


—_, 


handful of Negro families who lived there from time to 
time. But today, in a population of 60,000 persons, there 
is NOT ONE SINGLE NEGRO. 

Every political, church, labor and people's organiza- 
tion should dedicate itself to a relentless war on segregat- 
ed housing. So long as this outrage remains, our country 
stands in disgrace before the rest of the world. 


WALTER’S BILL 


Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa) is not one to be stopped 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. As a bearer of McCarthyism, 
he intends to carry on despite the high tribunal's recent 
decisions. 

Walter, the only Northern Democrat to vote against 
the aid-to-education bill, is quite consistent in his fight for 
thought control. He has just introduced an omnibus bill 
to overthrow the recent liberal rulings of the Supreme 
Court. 

This Back-to-McCarthy measure puts into legislative 
form the rantings and ravings from the Extreme Right 
heard these past weeks. It goes the Smith Act a few better. 

It provides for automatic penalty of 10 years for simple 
membership in the Communist Party; would punish wit- 
nesses before Congressional committees who refuse to be- 
come stoolpigeons; bar alleged Communist lawyers from 
appearing before. Congressional committees or government 
agencies, and would set up an office of controller of Com- 
munist propaganda in the Bureau of Customs. 


There are other provisions, but these give the flavor. 
The measure violates constitutional standards on nearly 
every count. It does just about everything but decree 
hanging by hearsay. 

Walter himself doesn't expect the bill to pass this ses- 
sion. He and his cronies want this as part of the softening- 
up process for next year. They hope to stampede through 
Congress all or part of these bills prior to the 1958 elec- 
tions. | 

This is part of a larger design. The report of former 
Senator Herbert O’Conor to the American Bar Association 
was an integral part of this plan, as is the propaganda 
planted by the FBI's publicity machine. 

Democratic Americans should be on their guard:. 
Those who support the Bill of Rights and hate McCarthy- 
ism will not be fooled by the new anti-Communist se:oke- 
screen. They will see in the Walters bill new efforts to 
gag labor, the Negro people and all others who fight for 
a peacefui, democratic and progressive America. They 
will see that the defense of the Constitution requires junk- 
ing the Walters measure, and all others like it. 


rete” 


Nearly nine months of the 
Senate’s racket hearings have 
rolled by. Senator McClellan's 
committee acts as though it has 
more to ‘investigate” than at the 
start of the probe. He asked for 
another $150,000 to keep going 
until January $1. And then, we 
can be sure, Congress will be 
asked for an extra-heavy appro- 
priation for next year. 

Meanwhile, the AFL-CIO 
leaders find themselves increas- 
ingly sucked into a contradic- 
tion: their pledge to cooperate 
with the racket probers in face 
of growing evidence that the 
end-product will be new anti- 
labor legislation making the Taft- 
Hartley Law look liberal by com- 
parison, 


Some of these leaders are be- 
ginning to voice their disappoint- 
ment. Einar Mohn, the execu- 
tive vice-presidet of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, when before the racket 
committee, said he learned that 
even the executive counci] olf 
the AFL-CIO is contemplating 
a change in its position on the 
use of the Fifth Amendment b 
union officers. It.was- the Fifth 
Amendment rule that was to 
spell out in practice the AFL- 
CIO's’ cooperation to the Sen- 
ate Committee. 

But it has been defiantly in- 
voked by so many labor officials 


who appeared before the com- 


_ mittee that. the very quantity of 
| Fifth Amendment pleadings has 


changed the situation qualitative- 


-ly for those in the AFL-CIO who 
_ are expected to enforce the rule. 
| | The rule, 
Long Island—there was never any violence against the | 
| Maurice Hutcheson, vice-presi- 
| dent of the AFL-CIO and head 
_ of the Carpenters. 


for example, was 
changed so it didn't apply to 


Mohn apparently did. not guess 
the: AFL-CIO’s _ intentions. 


on 


His union's ‘ secretary-treasurer, 


John English, is a member of 


| the council and like Mohn voted 


in the Teamsters’ board against 


| penalizing an officer who invokes 
| the Fifth: — 


Mohn put the matter plainly 
to the Senators: if any one is 


| guilty of racketeering practices 


of any sort, charges should be 


| merge against him on the 
) 


asis of what he did, not be- 
cause he invoked a constitution- 
al right. The Fifth Amendment 
trick is somewhat like the gov- 
ernment’s procedure against the 
worst criminals in history; their 
conviction under income tax laws. 
Al Capone was responsible for 
countless murders and a whole 
empire of crime. But he wasn’t 
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by George Morris 


The Senate Probers 


Show Their True 


convicted on a single one of the 
many crimes that would have 
sent him to the death chair. He 
was simply jailed for cheating 
Uncle Sam out of some taxes. 

. 

THE DISTURBED feeling 
of some of the AFL-CIO leaders 
is reflected in an article of Jo- 
‘seph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union, an 
AFL-CIO vice-president and a 
member of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee. Writing in the 
August 15 Pilot, Curran recalls 
labor's offer of cooperation to 
the Senate Committee. He says 
the committee can do much that 
labor itself is not able to do, like 
subpoenaing people and records 


and obtaining evidence. But he 
deplores the fact that the Sen- 
ate Committee has revealed the 
anti-labor character of its mem- 
bers who “have done their best 
to make sure that the dirty pic- 
ture paraded before the TV 
cameras is enlarged to cover the 
whole labor movement.” 

Curran reviews the picture 
that our readers already know 
well; the committee's failure to 
investigate the employer side of 
the corruption; the anti-labor 
laws- the committee is shaping 
and of the plan to shift the probe- 
from the Becks and Hoffas to 
men like Walter Reuther with 
the United Auto Worker's strike 
and political activities labeled as 
“corruption.” | 

Curran is very angry because 
the committee has actually be- 
traved the trust it received trom 
the leaders of labor and he 
winds up with the warming “we 
will fight with all our resources 
against any hatchet job on Jabor 
by politicians whose interest is 
to serve union-hating employers 
or their own personal ambitions.” 

Curran, although restrained by 
his own Sacinesshis in the AFL- 
ClO council and ethical prac- 
tices body, nevertheless leaves 


Face 


little roo mfor further coopera- 
tion with the McClellan Com- 


mittee, 
n 


ANOTHER indication of the 
trend of events, are the “rew 
thoughts” of Senator Irving Ives 
of New York, who has for some 
time passed as a “liberal” Re- 
publican and professed to be in 
opposition to proposals to put 
unions under anti-trust laws and 
other such bills. He has now re- 
vealed himself as more aggres- 
sively for such legisiat:on than 
even some Senate commi ¢:2nien 
whose reactionary 0 ition was 
concealed. In the licht of Ives’ 
ergy what can lebor expect 
rom the racket bey but very 
drastic anti-labor preposals 
which McCiellan sav; are to be 
prepared for the nex: session af 
Congress? - 

Unfortunately, some of the 
labor leaders who have come to 
sée that the AFL-CIO’s approach 
has not brought good results, are 
not following through to the 
logical. conclusions: that the 
unions do not have to rely on 
congressional committees to do 
a real cleanup job and most. cer- 
tainly do not have to sacrifice 
constitutonal rights to facilitate 
cooperation with such commit- 
tees. The real difficulty is that 
labor leaders who truly want 
the unions to do the job them- 
selves are fearful of the only way 
the job can be done—through 
freedom and all-out encourage- 
ment to the rank and file of the 
unions to do it. 

Many of these leaders fear 
that democratization, rank and 
file unitiative and an all-ot 
drive. against corruption, will af- 
fect their own base and leader- 
ship. The fears of some of them 
are well founded. But I can't 
see much of an alternative be- 
tween letting the hatchet-men 
on the Senate Committee do the 
job their way and giving the 
democratic forces in the union 
full freedom to do it the construc- 
tive, democratic way. 


Foster on Peace and Socialism 


(Continued from Page 4) 
their building of Socialism. 


e 
ALTHOUGH  _ statin that 
world Socialism has “already 
won” its fight, Miss Strong never- 
theless underestimates its scope 
and power, when she paints a 
picture of various mass move- 
ments of workers in the capitalist 
countries and of the colonia] peo- 
ples as picking and choosing 
what they please from the imme- 
diate program of Socialism, with 
the latter in a-sort of passive role 
in the matter. The reality, how- 
ever, is quite different from this. 
The vast growth of the innumer- 
able democratic mass movements 
in the capitalist countries have 
been profoundly stimulated by 
the rapid expansion of Socialism 
in recent decades. In fact—al- 
though we have largely over- 
looked this—these mass move- 
ments are in themselves, at bot- 
tom, most essentially anti-capital- 
ist forces. They constitute poten- 
tially so many building blocks of 
the new Socialist structure that is 
taking shape throughout — the 
world, | 


The things that make clear 
these elementary realities are the 
people's front policy, or its va- 
riants (which can unite all these 
forces for struggle) and the par- 
liamentary. road to Socialism 
which can provide their natural 
route of advance). 


| a whe MISS STRONG also upder-, *% 


states the peace role of the world 
forces of Socialism—those of the 
Socialist regimes and those in the 
capitalist states. Thus, she says 
nothing about how these Social- 


ist forces, mainly Communist-led, 
headed the tremendous peace | 
struggle during the cold war 
vears which broke the atom- 
bomb monopoly, defeated vari- 
ous military offensives of the im- 
perialists (Korea, Indo-China), 
and generally brought the war- | 
like forces of imperialism to book 
at Geneva in 1955. Had it not 
been for this powerful and effec- 
tive mass peace resistance, the 
American monopolists, with their 
grip upon the atom-bomb, might 
well, ere this, have practically 
mastered the world. 

It is, of course, highly neces- 


sary, as Miss Strong emphasizes, 
to cultivate the peace potentiali- 
ties of the United Nations and all 
other sources and groupings. But 
in doing this let us not lose sight 
of the most important fact of all; 
namely, that in the future, as in 
the past, the most decisive forces 
making for world peace will be 
the Socialist nations. the colonial 
and ex-colonial lands, the Com- 
munist and other workers’ par- 
ties and the trade union move- 
ment of the world. It is with 
them, above all, that the Ameri- 
can peace forces must cooperate 
in the vitally important fight to 
prevent war and to establish 


Teachers Hit — 
Lag Here in 


Integration 


City Hall as well as Livingsion 
St. toeubaiiattiea of the N.Y. 
Board of Education) is responsible 
for the “snail's pace” in integrat- 
ing schools, it was declared yes- 
terday by Abraham Lederman, 
president of the Teachers Union. 

Lederman commented ov the 
statement by Charles Silver, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, 
who had expressed disappointment 


at the lag in integration. 


“The cuts made last April by 
the Mayor;” said Lederman, “in 
the requested budgets for these 
schools, the Board's failure to im- 
prove working conditions, its re- 
fusal to adopt a program of special 
incentives to attract teachers, its 
assignment to these schools of 1100 
of the 1400 teachers newly ap- 
e the September term, 

inspirational educa- 

directed toward in- 
volving the teaching staff in the 
solution of this problem—all have 
contributed to the virtual main- 
tenance of the unsatisfactory stat- 
us quo of 1954. 
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The Werker ¢ tee eee e 


by david platt 


Cimnerama: “Come Heme—Beris!” 


Boris Morros tells us that the coded message “Ciner- 
ama” which he received in Munich meant for him to 
“come home’. 

It can now be revealed that B. M. (Boris Morros not 
Baron Munchausen) received other “coded” messages while 
employed as a counter spy for the FBI, such as: 

VistaVision: “Investigate report that Communists 
have infiltrated Soviet Government. 

— 

Cinemascope: “Abandon efforts to get secret recipe 


for Russian borscht. Concentrate on the one fer smetana. 
° a oe 


Long Shot: “Russian submarine cited in Long Island. 
Stock market acting up again. Don’t come home.” 
> a ad 


Cleseup: “Keep us posted on the movements of one, 
Fyodor Dostoevsky.” 


CHIPS 


Fadeout: “You re in great danger over here. One of 
your latest songs was broadcast over the radio. For pity’s 


sake Boris don’t come home.” 


Cmema: “Any news of the whereabouts of Belinsky 
and Chernyshevsky, the two fellow travelers you said you 
were making inquiries about? You can drop efforts to 
locate Alexander Pushkin and Ivan Turgenev. Understand 
both these writers were liquidated in the 1937 purges.” 


Superscope: “Need up-to-date reperts on Botvinnik’s 
chess moves as well as the movements of Shostakovich’s 


latest symphony.” 


Popcorn: “Of course we want to stop Chaplin. Per- 
haps the best way is to spread the word that his new film 
“A King in New York” is a blueprint for peace. 

o oe > 


Camera: “Looking into your charge than the Com- 


munist Party of the Soviet Union is Moscow-controlled.” 
2 ue > 


Box Office: “Plant a secretary in a vodka distillery. We 
must know why the Russians are so anxious to end those 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV. 


Movies, Theatre . 


TV 


Baseball Hall of Fame—Stan Mu- 
sical (11) 1:25 

Dodgers-Cincinnati (9) 1:25 

Giants-Cards (11) 1:25 

News, sports, weather (2) 7 to 7:30 

Disneyland (7) 7:30 

Million Dollar Album: Sister Kenny 
(9) 7:30 Also at 10 p.m. Recom- 


mended 

Masquerade Party (4) 8 

Father Knows Best (4) 8:30 

Navy Log (7) 8:30 

Thrills in Sports (13) 8:40 

Kraft Theatre (4) 9. Ride into Dan- 
ger by Fred Edge—Western 

This Is Your Life—Ted Husing (Re- 
peat) (4) 10 

Boxing—Joe Brown vs. Joey Lapes 

(7) 10 

Nightbeat — Interviews Benjamin 
Epstein, Natl Dir. Auti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith (5) 11 

Late Show: Calling Dr. Gillespie 
(2) 11:15 Lionel Barrymore 


RADIO 


Ciants-Cards WMCA 1:25 
‘Dedgers-Cincinnati WMCM 1:25 


9:55 

UN Documentary — Current Ac- 
count, drama about peaceful 
count, drama about peaceful uses 


las, narrator (Recorded) WRCA 
10 


MOVIES 


Naked Eye, Fifth Ave Playhouse 

Hatful of Rain, Victoria 

Nana, Apollo 42nd 

Midnight Story, Lyric 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Devil's General, Beekman 

La Strada, 86th St. Theatre 

'Face in Crowd, Gramercy 

‘Man of A Thousand Faces, RKO 

| Palace 

Prince and Showgirl, RKO 23rd St., 
others 

Pride and Passion, Capitol 

Rising of Moon, 55th St. 

Gold of Naples, 72nd St. 

DRAMA 


Iceman Cometh, Circle 
Square 

Simply Heavenly, The Playhouse 

Macbeth, Central Park, 80th St. 

Long Days Journey in Night, 

| Helen Hayes 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse 


in 


Noted Guitarists, 
Also Frank Silvera 


Appear in TV Play 

Rey de la Torre, well known 
‘classic guitarist and Carlos Mon- 
toya, noted guitar interpretist of 
flamenco music will provide the 


background music for the “Studio 
One Summer Theatre,” presenta- 
tion “Guitar,” to be seen over CBS 
TV Monday night, Aug. 26. 

Frank Silvera and Clarice Black- 
burn will star in the production, 
produced by Norman Felton and 
directed by Karl Genus. Harvey 
Miller wrote the original teleplay. 

The story deals with Mi 
Ramandez, described as a“poor 
richly talented guitarist who, with 


Yankees-Kansas City at K.C, WINS 


of atomic energy. Melvyn Doug- 


the | 


‘bat: 


ile i good, ts ery god 
deed, and this story, set as ‘ono 
gra in San Francisco, an 
a dimension—a group of in- 
tensely human beings who look 
like ordinary people and behave 


like them. 

The story is simplicity itself: a 
North Beach priest, beloved by all 
his parishioners, is suddenly mutr- 
dered one night in a dark alley. 
Who could have killed him, and 
why? 


A young traffic cop (Tony Cur- CILBERT ROLAND 
tis), who was one of the good 


, a : ithe sleuth of the priest's killer; the 
ee agg aap fos “clearing” of the suspect and the 
la transfer to the homicide squad|**#™" — = which his 
re he has a hunch. Turned|#libis is finally destroyed. 
down by his superiors, he is burned| In the role of the suspect, vet- 
up and turns in his badge. = film Pear oon yea 

This is the only corny agpect f[SO 9 ee eee 
what is otherwise an extremely ex-|““"™ and senna aod rapisert 
citing story that traces the young srates once more—if it needs such 
cop’s successful effort to track down oustration—that crimes of vio- 

lence (even murder) can be com- 


the murderer of the priest. 9 
In the course of his pursuit he | mitted by quite ordinary people 


meets another Italian-American | 2°, in other aspects of their lives, 
who runs a fish shop on Fisher-|#© quite lovable, tender, affection- 
man’s Wharf, who befriends him/|2*° and outgoing. Roland reveals 
‘and brings him home to live with|"@¢ ™ner tarment of the man with 
ome of his relatives. compelling force, as weil as the 
° ° . many other sides of his character. 

This Italian family is as believ-- Tony Curtis, who demonstrated 
lable as they come. The quarrels it “The Sweet Smell of Success 
between the girl and boy cousins, that he could act if properly di- 
the mother’s solicitude for her odd-'' 1, continues his docsters it 
ly assorted “family,” the party that|im this film as the slum boy who 
is held to announce the engage- Sew up to be a cop. He is a real 
ment of the lonely girl to the young |Person, no stereotype, aud his own 
policeman — all have the ring of condfict as his duty is made plain 
truth and owe a great deal to such | him, is projected with remark- 


pioneering films as “Marty,” in| able sensitivity. 
which it was discovered that or-| Marisa Pavan as the girl and 
dinary people can be immensely her teenage cousin are right off the 
exciting to watch—in their ordin-|streets of any big city, as are many 
ary life. cagun characters who this 

The suspense of the film comes|story. Joseph Pevney’s direction is 
from the psychological pursuit by|sensitive and taunt.—D. O. 


Letter On Play By Six 
Members of Ghana‘s Parliament 


‘Editor, Feature Section: 


| Just a word about a thought- 
provoking evening of theatre here 

im New York which you seem to 
nave overlooked. The play is “The 
|Last Phase.” It was advertised in 

the Times as Africa's message to 
the world. The cast represents 
fourteen African natioas, including 
the new state of Chana. The play 
itself was written by six members 
of Ghana's Parliament. 

a7 ao 


Cee mnt 


ee 


| 


| “The Last Phase” calls to the 
world te combine the cultures of, 


East and West and adopt the ideol- % w 


ANTA Theatre here in New York 


tests.” 
a 


Screen: “No, Boris—not. 


come home.” 


om 


yet—well tell you when to 


Marquee: “You furnish the pictures, we'll provide the 


his wife and family, lives amidst the 
cluttered squalor of low rent tene- 
ments in upper Manhattan. A dedi- 
cated interpretist of the classics, 
Miguel has throughout his life re- 
fused to compromise with his be-| 
liefs by playing any other form of 


music, 


Bernstein's New Musical Scores 


‘Resounding Success’ in Capitol 


By PATRICIA WIGGINS 
United Press Staff Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 20 (UP). 
—Leonard Bernstein's new musical 
venture, “West Side Story,” scored 
a resounding success tonight in its 
ae eomior before a vip-stud- 
ded audience. 

With er 


unusual for a 


Wasitiagion 
theater 2 


and gave a rising ovation to the 
huge cast when the curtain fell. 

Top presidential assistant Sher- 
man Adams, Sens. J. William Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.) and Jacob Javits 
(R-NY) and the Chilean and Korean 
ambassadors were thase re- 
maining through pare once cur- 
tain to applaud the modern- 
day Remeo and juliet story set to. 
music. 

Twe juvenile gangs—the. Jets 


ithe Sharks—replace Shakespeare’s 


Montagues and Capulets in the 
story written by Arthur Laurents. 
The modern-day Juliet is the sister 
of the leader of one gang, made up 
of Puerto Rican immigrants, and 
Laurents’ Romeo is the best friend 
of the leader of the native New 
York gang. 

Bernstein, who wrote the music 
and, with Stephen Sondheim, the 
lyrics, has described the show as a 
new musical venture which “ 


ogy of “moral rearmament.” The 
four basic principles of this ideol 
ogy (Honesty, Purity, Unselfish- 
ness and Leve) are too similar to 
the standard cure-all formula of 
any well-meaning pacifist to be 
exciting. The application of these 
formulae to’ the 


crooked politician gives he 
warmth and humor to the play. 
oO o > 


After the final curtain, several 


members of the cast speak briefly 
v°\“You Are There’ Sept. 1 


on moral re-armament and gi 
a short appeal for funds. Although 
their solution to world tension ss 
far from adequate, one can hardly 
help but be swept up in_ the 
oe ef enthusiasm 
t 


when! 


City. 

iichowny, reservations may be 
‘obtained by calling the ANTA 
| Theatre. All tickets are free. 
| Yours for Peace, 
| MARTY 

Aug. 18, 1957 

P.S. Enclosed find a fund-drive 


' 


Wp | buck trom a broke student actor. 


Hitler Invasion of 
Poland Told On 


“You Are There,” CBS Televi- 
sion’s weekly series of living history 
episodes, presents “Hitler Invades 


people speak glowingly of| Poland,” Sunday, Sept. 1, a dra- 


the Free Africa they foresee in the 
net toe distant future. | 


- ss 


matic re-enactment of the tragic 
events of Sept. 1, 1939. | 
Featured in the cast are Joha 


gat "Fsa Dyer Lae 


STUDENT CONGRESS PARLEY 
IN ANN ARBOR THIS WEEK 


Special to the Daily Worker 
ANN ARBOR, Mich., Aug. 20.— 
About 900 college students will 
meet this week here on the Univer- 
sity of Michigan campus to discuss 
civil rights, federal aid to schools 


11 days on the University of Mich- 
igan campus for the 10th National 
Student Congress of the U. S. The 
delegates will represent 800,000 
college youth. Attending will be 50 


student leaders from other coun-| 


tries. 

Harold Stassen, President Eis- 
howers special assistant en dis- 
armament, will be given an award 
as will Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


and support for student protest 
movements in Algeria, Cuba and 
Nigeria. 

The students, represefhting 350 
colleges and. universities, will meet 


HOFFA that an union leader whe cant wm 


(Continued from Page 1) his members will not succeed m 
committee brought out Hoffa’s nu-| calling them out in an effective 
merous business enterprises, in| Strike. : 
most cases in partnership with Bert | Coldwater hked Hoffa's view, 
Brennan, president of Teamsters. however, on political action by la- 
Local 337, Detroit, with imterest-- Dor. Hoffa opposed endorsement 


free loans from employer sources, of political candidates by UTHOMS. 
union offieials or the treasuries of | Coldwater followed with the as- 


: 


| 


oly” idea. Hoffa did not give him 
much on that score, contending 


Local 337 and Local 299. Hoffa's sertion that “there are bor leaders| take care of 100,000 children a 
m: the country today who want to) year. 


own lecal. 
Farlier the committee went over #in contro] ef your union.” Hoffa 


the chronology im a succession of replied that “nobody is going to 
companies, starting with the J. & take me inte a room” te tell him 


H. Sales Co. set up in 1949 under Whom to vote for. Hoffa is a Re-| 


the maiden names of Hoffa’s and Publican and supported McCar-\o 
tivities. 


Brerman’s wives, with an initial in-/thy’s friend, former Senater Homer 
vestment of $4,000.-The company |Ferguson for re-election. 

eventually led to formation of the; Coldwater, commending Hoffa 
Test Fleet Corp., which leases for his fight against those whe 


09 “ese apnea ager yar “destroy your union,” said 


| 


t 
; 


‘Houses, ” 
‘hood job placement services and 


“61 
Lawyer Appointed 
For Rudolf Abel 
Judge _ Matthew _ T. 

Abruzzo yesterday assigned James 
B. Donovan, former general counsel 
of the Office of Strategic Services, 
as attorney for Rudolf Abel, accus- 
ed of transmitting secrets to the 
Soviet Union. 

Abe! told the court last week he 
was unable to retain a counsel. 

Abruzzo said the Brooklyn Bar 
Association had recommended 
Donovan. He said he would assign 
an associate counsel later in the 
week. 


| Abel is scheduled to go on trial} 
‘Sept. 16 before Federal District! 
judge Mortimer W. Byers in Brook- 


| 
a 


yn. 
,™ 
(Continued from Page 1) 


This plan, he said, woul) cost 
upwards of $3,000,000 and would 


; 


Mayor Wagner, who presided 
over the meetnig in the Board of 
Estimate chamber, said that those 
attending form a committee to co- 
ordinate municipal and private ae- 


' 
be 
Harris. executive’ 


Miss Helen 


director of United Neighberhood | 


suggested that neighbor-| 


' 


attorneys of the trucking industry,| ‘ding on the clouds teday is one! vocational counselling centers. 


and Jeans endorsed or otherwise,whe does have such ebjective,” 
backed by prominent figures of the meaning Walter Reuther. 
trucking association, the employer “| am hopeful that your philose- 
group with whom the union DEZo-' hy prevails,” Goldwater added? 
tates contracts. | ; ‘ 

_ Hoffa smiled approvingly. 

The committee heard that by) | Mic fol 
1956, the original investment of Senator Me: neste ollowed 
$4,000 in the names of Mrs. Hoffa with a strong objection to legis- 
and Mrs. Brennan, brought a profit lation to put unions under the anti- 


of $125,000 to them. Hoffa said) lw : 
ke. did not see the “conflict of in- ae w, as suggested by Ives, 


- land added, “] will forever resist 
terest that some Senators suggest- legislation to put the U.S. govern- 
ed. In fact, Hoffa added, such ment on the side of the truckers, 
involvement in responsibility land I don’t care whether you agree 
makes union leaders more effective’ wi}, Goldwater or net.” 
at the bargaining table. | ¢ 

” _| Hofia opposed McNamara, who 

Hoffa took the aE W we nO atl was a former union official. 
nounce that in view of the AFL- ives aunetioneld Shelks on his re: 
CIO Ethieal Practices Code bar- sided aaiady Siren Gam Petncioce 


ring “conflict of mterest” ventures’ 


by labor officials, although he does | ‘ree weeks ago in which he was 


“aie — Pave es [vee oe (of all transport unions. Hoffa said 
wee se gg ine was misquoted. All he sought 
the way of such investment. He “loose council,” including 


added. however, that the “money |» ** 74 
market being what it is” it is hard (20s. railroad, air and water trans- 


to find purchasers port, to consult on jurisdiction and 
The dozens of operations in conflicts brought about by new 


which Hofia, usually im partner- |*echniques. ce 
ship with Bregnan, holds an in- Ives found even that ebjection- 


terest, as cited by the committee, able and pictured a frightful spec- 
included trotting tracks and ajtre of a city like New York para- 
prize fighter. He and Brennan have|!yzed by such coordinated action. 
been winning $5,000 to $10,000|Hoffa assured him of “responsible 
annually on track betting, Hoffa | leadership. 
said. 7 The cemmittee had not yet got- 
_ In questioning Hoffa on his ten to questioning Hoffa en his re- 
“philosophy” of unionism, Gold-|lation to gangsterism, especially 
water sought to elicit some con-|the Johiumy Dio mobsters and “pa- 
cession towards the “union monop-'per locals” in New York. 


Anna Louise Strong 


(Continued from Page 4) big nuclear war, even if, as 
disdam of the many forms of Khrushchev claims, it left “com- 
"7 -socialism that thus munism” alive im mens souls, 
arise. But all these forms, from would destroy the bodies and 
India’s steel mills to Seandina- productive mechanisms on which 
via’s co-operatives, and even in- socialism de ; 
cluding Nasser’s seizure of the It is lawful and useful for 
Suez, modify the old private Americans to promote socialism 
capitalism. for America if they think they 

Socialism has thus won, im the get anywhere with it. It is law- 
sense that it exists, functiens, ful, and perhaps more practical, 
improves itself and is copied.. to promote specific forms of se- 
And, if the world can be kept cial control. It is useful to study 
on an even keel, it seems clear the achievements of socialist na- 
that the forms of socialism will tions and popularize them in the 
spread to any part of the world U.S. But all this is cashing in 
es are found to fit. This will 


a 


Today’s crusade is against the 
atomie bombs. It is a crusade 
for the survival of the human 


vances of scientists and by politi- 
cal struggles even to the point of 
civil war. Meantime the forms 


of socialism will be modified and 


all to the goad for 
But this process will 
if world 


mankind. 


“I don’t think we have mvolved 


| associated” with Morros in [944 
‘teenagers during the vacation pe-|the Anti-Defamation League of|in a small music publishing eom- 
ried,” she said. B pai Brith urged the President to 


organized labor enough in this busi-| 
ness of finding employment for; 
| Deputy Police Cammissioner| 
\Robert Magnus, im charge of the} 
youth division, said his statistics) 
showed the rate of juvenile crime} 
in the city was less this year than in} 


1956. But delinquency among teen- 
agers involving breaking windows 


lalleged to have called for a merger} 


and causing general disturbances 
was on the increase, he added. He 
said there was less youth gang’ 
crime this year than last. 

Mangus reported he was working) 
‘on a Youth Board project on the; 
ower east side. This project, he| 
said, showed progress and there! 
were no instances of deliquency in} 
that area. | 
: Ralph Whalen, head of the New) 


hong City Youth Board said that! 
; 


his agency was concentrating on| 
“14 problem areas.” | 

“We should concentrate on the) 
97 percent of the youth who sal 


lgood and give proper service to! 


| Whelan told of plans to enlarge! 
an work of the Board this year, 


and to set up neighborhood coun- 
leils on the youth problem. He: 
proposed the city set up “work 
camps like the old CCC camps. 
Mark McCluskey, chairman of 
the NY State Youth Commission, 
said the state had set aside $50,000) 
ito take care of young parolees and 
put them in foster homes. This 
money, he said, has not been used | 


and he suggested it be used in 
other parts of the juvenile field. 


1 


Other speakers included Mon- 
signor George Guiifoyle, executive} 
‘director, Catholic Charities of the 
[Archdiocese of New York; Rev. 
Dan Potter, director, Protestant| 
Council of Greater New York; Rab-} 
bi Edward Klein, New York Board 
of Rabbis; Miss Lillian D. Robbins,| 
Lene Hill Neighborhood ‘Assecia- 
tion, Dr. William Jansen, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and Dr. Rob-| 
ert Mclyver, director of a project | 
| 
to study problems of youth. | 
Mclver said there was not much 
evidence that there is more delin- 
quency today than 20 years ago. 
“Technologically, it is getting 
worse, he pointed out, “because 
the weapons are different. Zi 
a were invented only recently. | 
headlines, hatred between nations 
and Pg on killing in radio 
Rabbi Klein urged that the 


of i 
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| THE PERIL IS GRAVE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Long live the Daily Worker.” 


That and the $100 from the 


~ 
- 


Pittsburgh Freedom of the Press 


us fee} a little better. Also, the $100 from “Brooklyn Admirer of 
Alan Max’ column” plus the $90 from a group of furniture workers, 


West Brighton 


| a ten-spot frem Brooklyn's “J.T.” and three dollars from a reader in 


- Jamsen cited “war in theii 


But it's far belew what's needed. And what’s needed ean be 
gotten—IF we bestir ourselves. No one, but no one whe feels the 
need for the paper, should hold back. Literally, quite literally, néxt 
week may be too hte. 

Checks and meney orders can be made out to Committee fer a 
Free Press, or Robert W. Dum, P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
York 3, N.Y. Or, if you have a few dollars, brmg “em 
up here—8th Floor, 35 E. 12th St, NYC. We'll put ’em to work. 


ee ee 


———_— liar. 


_—— 


as much of the humor as the trag- 
edy in the hard-hitting musical m 
colorful, fast-paced scenes which 
brought down the house twice. 
The audience interrupted the 
show with long applause and shou 
for more after one number im 
which ene juvenile gang sings of 
how “sociologically sick” they are. 
The other highly applauded num- 
ber was ene in which one Puerto 
Rican girl rebels at her friends 
wishes te go back to Puerto Rico. 


GOP 


(Continued frena Page 3) 
waited this long fer bill with mean- 
ing—can wait a little longer.” 

Henry E. Sehultz, chairman of 


PRAGUE, Aug. 20 — Alfred K. 

declared here today that 

that he and his wife, the 

Martha Dodd, were spies 

were aimed at “furthering the spy 

teria in the U. S.” The charges, 
he declared, were lies. 

The spy charges were made be- 
fore the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee by Boris Mor- 
ros, a film director. 


Stern said that he was “briefly 


“which was a dismal failure.” 


exert “all of your great leadership He added that he had net seen 
at this crncial moment to “Blaterros since 1945. 


ad ‘ 
re of the bill a Stern, an investment breker, 
ee that he and his wife had 
from Negro publishers and clergy-|renounced American citizenship im 
sg ARE | ' Mexico two months ago and had 

Pi ~y ee gp ge Beyer taken Paraguayan nationality. 
: | He said they changed citizen- 


dent, Afre-American Ne 

“Urge yeu to continue your cthoxts ip because the U. S. government 

to have the Heuse version ap ing pressure on the Mexican 

proved.” ) and can even handicap the fiee 
Dr. George D. Flemmings of thejtravel of citizens there. 

NAACP called for a veto of any} The U. S., he said, had been 

bill including the jory trial amend-|putting pressure on te Mexman 

ment. ernment to force him and his 

A. Philip Randolph, president of|wife to return to the U. S. 

the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Stern stated: 

Porters, also urged a veto as a pri- “What a reflection on the gov- 

vate individual, saying the present /¢™mtment of the U. S. that tos 

measure was “worse than no bill at building up such a sordid charac- 

all.” tex, trying to make him a hero to 
The Rev. W. E. Sims of the Sime|the American people. We believe 


Tabernacle Baptist Church, Phila- this character is furthermg the 
delphia, endorsed the President’s\SPY hysteria in the U. S. so that 
position on civil rights and said,|“4" budgets can be passed, dis- 
“We pray that you will not give in ment conferences torpedoed 
but held te your stand under God and peaceful coexistence deferred. 
until it is passed.” “When we have an oppertumty 
—— sa examine the recent statements 
and charges, we may issue « lenger 
statement that will clarify the is- 
and further explain the mo- 
7 behind these fantastic aceu- 
sations. In the meantime, we are . 
isitng this peace-loving country 
enjoying an interestmg and 
restful trip.” 

Alexis Johnson, U. S. Ampbas-. 
r in Prague, said no action is 

te ted at present 
the Sterns. “If they obtained Para- 
guayan passports there is nothing 
=a case we could do,” he add- 


HUMAN ROCKET—PILOT INSIDE 
A ZOOMING GUIDED MISSILE 
MOSCOW.—One of the Soviet{parachuted himself out of the dis- 
Union’s leading _ test-pilots aeeaing machine. It cost him 
been rocketed into the air at tre- | his eye but it gave the de- 
mendous speed in a guided missile | signers invaluable data. 
: Anokhin brought the same cal- 
culated dare-devil approach to the 
guided-missile experiment, when 
he flew inside, it guiding it by 


means of special instruments. 


New York, Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


DOOR LEFT OPEN 
FOR REDS WHEN 
DODGERS LEAVE 


Brooklyn goes next—and when the Dodgers finally do 
decide on Los Angeles, probably within the next 30 days, 
they Il leave the welcome mat out in New York for the Cin-' 
cinnati Redlegs. ~ 5 

Dodger President Walter O’Mal-' approved the shift of both the’ Gi- 
ley wasn’t particularly concerned|ants and Dodgers to San Francisco 
today that the New York Giants}and Los Angeles, May 28, a day 
had beaten him to the punch by/ after United Press sports editor 
their decision to play in San Fran-|Leo Petersen revealed that those 
cisco next year, but it was consid- two clubs and Cincinnati all would 
cred a foregone conclusion that, move. 
he will have a similar announce-| The Giants, having received the CL veland 


ment of his own before Oct. 1. [mecessary approval to move from. "y” 
Even betore the Dodgers trans-|their board of directors yesterday Washington --- 4 72 


T . . ,| by a vote of 8 to 1, must now ne Kansas City --_ 45 73 
aot i Sn. Sage, nowever, the sion for the San oe at fren | GAMES TODAY 


cen si the a ertbe they |chise which is owned by Boston) New York at Kansas City 
will play in the Polo Grounds next Hed Sox president Tom Yawkey.' Wasningien - Chicage 
year. t is understood Yawkey does not gece mpd eee ed (night) 

Rep. Patrick J. Hillings (R-Calif.) as 
said in Washinkton that he “doubt- 
ed” the Giants would have taken 
the step they did without an “un- 
derstanding” that Brooklyn would 
move to Los Angeles. 


Spats: ita 


STANDINGS 


(Not inclading yesterday's game) 


NATIONAL 


L. G.B. 
45 .— 
51 6%. 
53.07% 
55 10% 
57 612 
64 17% 


69° 25% 
Pittsburgh _.._. 43 73 28% 
GAMES TODAY 
Cincinnati at Brooklyn 
St. Louis at New York 
(only games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 
Ww. L. 
40 
AT 
55 
59 
59 
62 


Milwaukee __ 
St. Louis 

BROOKLYN __ 
Cincinnati __.- 
Philadelphia  — 
NEW YORK _. 
Chicago 


NEW YORK _. 
‘Chicago 

Boston 

Detroit 
Baltimore 


‘mtend to stand in the Ciants’ way! 
and that he will ask a reasonable 
‘Sum. | 
Pacific Coast League officials, Moore Signs For 
however, could prove far tougher Anthony, Sept. 20 
nuts to crack. They demand to be| 1 O¢ ANGELES, Aug. 20.—An- 
Hillings added that the Giants’ | demnified for invasion of their cient Archie Moore. yesterday for- 
decision to forsake New York was| SXTiOry and it could be that Giant} mally signed a contract to defend 
a forerunner of a Dodger shift by|°¥¢ Horace Stoneham would be: hie world’s light heavyweight title 
Oct. 1, and that hé expects neither bard put to raise the kind of money against Tony Anthony of New 
Cincinnati or Pittsburgh to move a| they might ask. ‘York at Olympic Auditorium here 
National League franchise to New| Leslie O'Connor, the one-time Sept. 20. 
York after Brooklyn leaves. assistant to former commissioner; The pair and their managers pre- 
The Redlegs, it was learned, are K. M. Landis, and now president) viously had agreed verbally on the 
more inclined to make such a shift)of the P.C.L., had a tart “no com- bout to get under an NBA deadline 
because they feel they have a solid,| ment” over ft h e Ciants latest for Moore to sign for a title defense 
pennant - contending club which! action. last month or have his champion- 
would draw far better in New York! If an impasse comes about be-| ship vacated. 
than it does in Cincinnati. tween the Giants and the P.C.L.! Under terms of the agreement, 
Cincinnati officials have discov-| members, the case will be ym oe Moore will receive $20,000 from 
ered they can not expect too warm'before a seven-man baseball arbi-| the fight arena and $70,000 in tele- 
a welcome from Yankee resident tration board and it might hold up vision proceeds for a $90,000 guar- 
Oan Topping as potential tenants the Giants’ official shift well into antee. Anthony will receive 33 1/3 
of the Yankee Stadium but the; November. ‘percent of the gate after Moore 
owners of the Polo Grounds have} Obviously happy over the board receives his $20,000 guarantee from 
said they would be perfectly will-|of directors’ approval, Stoneham the ticket sales. 
ing to rent it to another major|said he disliked leaving New York} The bout is being staged by 
league club. _The Polo Grounds! but was forced into the move be- Olympic promoter Cal Eaton under 
has_a capacity of 53,000 as com-'cause of waning fan interest. his sole sponsorship although orig- 
pared with 29,584 capacity of} When asked whether he thought! inally the Hollywood Legion Sta- 
Crosiey Field in Cincinnati. some other club would come into dium had been announced as a 
On the question as to whether; New York, the Giants’ president co-sponsor. Singer Frank Sinatra 
any major league club would have}said, “I couldn't tell. I do know) had started negotiations for the 
the right under basball law to/that this move of. ours is the first) bout but withdrew on objections 
move into New York once the|step in the expansion ‘of the from the two clubs that they should 
Dodgers join the Giants in moving} majors.” ‘be permitted to stage such bouts. 
tc the West Coast, Commissioner} The only dissenting voice among; Present with Moore was man- 
Ford Frick said in Montreal Mon-|the Giants’ board of directors was; ager Charley Johnston and adviser 
day he planned to hold a meting of| that of M. Donald Grant, a partner| Jack Kearns who will help train 
club owners “before the Worldjin a Wall Street firm, who said,}Moore at his San Digeo County 
Series” fo iron out the problems. |“New York is still the best baseball|much. Anthony appeared with 
The National League formally'town I know.” manager Ernie Braca 


a 


Flo yd puts money in the hank, 
but prestige remains elusive... 


excursions. Floyd is a proud man/for money and pros generally make 
and his fiot-so-favorable press|a bee line for the sweetest pot, 
troubles the young champ. regardless of the branch of the 

Patterson was bitterly disap-|sport. Yet the furor over ~Patter- 
pointed when Rocky Marciano re-|son-Rademacher has reached huge 
tired without giving him an Op-| Mp geen and Patterson certain- 
potrunity to shoot As the crown /|ly is aware of most of it. 
against the real champion. Joe Louis, who had his own 

Still later, Flody said in annoy-|“bum-of-the-month” campaign in 
ance: his heyday, at least was fighting 

“Everybody said Archie Moore|experienced pros fetched up in a 
prestige. would knock my head off. Then! rugged ring school. 

It has- eluded him so far andjwhen I knocked out Moore, they; Joe spoke out sharply against 
fighting the Olympic champ won't|said I beat an old man. After that,|the Seattle venture as an action 
help him win the place he covets|/I beat the ‘No. 1 challenger (Hur-/not befitting a heavyweight title- 
among the great heavyweight kingsjrican Jackson) and they sad, “Well,/holder and that may or may not 


The only thing heavyweight 
champion Floyd Patterson can win 
at Seattle Thursday night is money 
in huge, beautiful bundles. 

There’s plenty of it, with a quar- 
ter million bucks all ready to be 
picked up at the bank, but no mat- 
ter what Floyd does against ama- 
teur Pete Rademacher he'll lose 
age in his quest for something 
1@ yearns for with all his heart— 


by roosevelt ward jr. 


A GLORIOUS MEMORY 


A thousand different things could be written about 
the Giants bidding farewell to the Big Town, but in this 
writer's memory, the image of the departing New Yorkers 
will always be incarnated in those miracle Giants of 1951 
—those glorious comebacking magicians who pulled a 
pennant out of the hat with one of the most dramatic fin- 


ishes in baseball history. 

Strangely enough, I have no first-hand account of this 
incredible finish which saw the Polo Grounders overcome 
a 1342 Brooklyn Dodger lead and win the pennant in the 
playoffs. Due to circumstances beyond my control — name- 
ly a bout with Southern justice — I was far removed from 
the scene of the drama and only heard about it long after 
the outcome had become history. Nevertheless, my recol- 
lections are just as vivid. I will never forget the feeling of 
disbelief I experienced on reading about this fantastic 
climax. The moment was revivified yesterday as I went 
searching among this newspapers’ files for an eyewitness 
account of the game and read Lester Rodney's report of 
those “incredible, battered, intrepid’ New York Giants,” 
who climaxed “baseball's most fantastic comeback story 
with a 5-4 victory over the stunned Brooklyn Dodgers to 
win the National League pennant in the biggest single ball 
game ever played.” 

“There has never been a finish like this,” Lester sang, 
“never so much wrapped up in one swing of the bat. One 
handred and fifty-six games had gome down the drain and 
this one towering smash by the lean son of a Glasgow dock 
worker, Scotland-born Bobby Thomson, wrapped up every- 
thing in one package, tore $5,000 per man out of the Dodg- 
ers pockets and put in the Giants. It was a bigger hit than 
Cookie Lavegetto’s blast in the 1947 World Series at Eb- 
bets Field, for that was just one ball game in the midst of 
the Series — this was the whole season. 

“In a flash, this throat-choking game had turned from 
one thing into its opposite. For as the last of the ninth 
opened, the Dodger victory was already being written on 
the typewriters in the press section.” 

“Sympathy for the gallant Giants who had come so 
far and just missed — praise for the Dodgers who had scin- 
tillated in brilliant championship form this day, backing 
up their great young ace, Don Newcombe, with fielding 
that bordered on the sensational throughout, crashing 
through the Giants’ and the league’s best, cool Sal Maglie, 


winner of 23 games.” 
« 


Lester gave a detailed inning-by-inning account of 
the game, leading up to the last of the ninth with the Giants 
at bat and the Dodgers in front 4-1. Dark ripped a single 
to right. Mueller followed with another single. Irvin popped 
out. Lockman hit a double. Dark scored. Mueller went off 
the field on a stretcher after an unnecessary slide. Dressen 
yanked Newcombe and sent in Branca to pitch to Bobby 
Thomson who represented the winning run. Branca threw 


one strike to Thomson — 


“And then it happened.” . 

“The ball soared in a high arc to left field, Pafko ra 
desperately and then stopped, bead drooping. The ball flew 
into the lower left field stands and the Polo Grounds went 
beserk as with that one blow the Giants won their first pen- 
nant since 1937 and stamped themselves as the story book 


team of all time.” 
2 


A lot of water passed under bridge since that won- 
derful sunny day for the Giants. A lot of muddy water and 
ebbing tides. But the memory of ’51 will live forever in the 


minds of New Yorkers. 

_ As Lester said then —“When the bitter chagrin at 
losing a pennant that was ‘won’ subsides, Dodger fans will 
join in wishing the gallant Giants “Good Luck, as many 
Dodger players did in clubhouse visits to their conquerors 
when it was all over” — so will all New Yorkers say to the 
departing Giants after the first pangs of a freshly-conclud- 
ed love-affair pass away. aa, 


Good Luck. 


of history. who's Jackson, anyway.” have been sour gra Joe works| — | ete 
If he wins easy, he’s a brute. I{} And now there’s this thing with/for the Internationa Boxing Club/this feeling of pride that goes with;pro footballers and basketballers 
he fails to win early, he’s a cheese|Rademacher, a guy who's old|which once had, but couldn't hold,|their expanding bank accounts. all yearn for prestige to go with 
champ. If he loses, he’s a bum. jenough and big enough to fight|/the services of Patterson. An old pro like Sam Snead, for the loot that keeps them fort- 
A $250,000 guarantee to fight|for heavyweight title but in| D'Amato su ed Louis wasjall his buried treasure, would give ble j ) Pi 
Rademacher was n_— e than enough|no en except in cour-|speaking for the IBC. That may bela piece of it-if he would win the/*?° ™ after years. 


to lure Floyd and manager Cus/age: will be Pete’s first pro|but there must have been a lot of|U. S. open just once to prove his Patterson wants to be remem- 
D'Amato into the West but there fight. | : jold Joe's pride in his remarks, too. |right to true greatness as a d as one of the greats. So far, 
aren’t likely to be any more suchl It’s a professional's job to fight’ It's an odd thing about pros,’ Big money jockeys, ball players,'all he’s. winning is the moncy, 


